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At this stage it is unlikely that we will restart indoor events this year. 
We do not know when the meeting room at the Botanic Gardens will be available. 


The virtual webinars using Zoom continue to be popular, with over 50 participants at several events. 
We currently run three or so each month to cover a general topic, plants and birds. Watch out for the regular emails, 
check on the club website, and follow us on Facebook for information and login details. 
We'll also announce events in the Geelong Naturalist. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Carole Poustie, Ocean Grove; Scott Rolph, Newtown; Adele Rivers, Ocean Grove; Rhonda Fitch, Traralgon; 
Amanda Sutterby, Waurn Ponds; Peter Jewell, Queenscliff. 


We wish them a long and happy association. 





Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 26 October 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog—to the editor. 
The editor for the November edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 





GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information is also available 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 





Geelong Naturalist on Trove 


Recent copies of our magazine are now being uploaded digitally to the National and State Libraries and are 
downloadable from Trove. 


You can find them quickly via this short link bit.ly/Geelong Naturalist 


Obtain your username and password to add records to the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Login is required if you wish to add observations. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 





The photo on the front cover, by Geoff Gates shows a Tau Emerald Dragonfly in flight. Taken at Rice Reserve on 
8/9/20. 


On the back cover is a photo of a flock of Bar-tailed Godwits with one Great Knot. Taken by Susan Kruss on 26/9/20 at 
Kirk Point, Avalon. 








Mailing Roster 
November: Joan Korn 
December: Jan Venters 











Changing the EPBC Act—the Samuel Review, government legislation and 
GFNC response 


he GFNC Conservation Subcommittee is concerned 

that the commonwealth government is pushing a bill 
which would reduce the effectiveness of the already weak 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation Act 
(EPBC Act). Action to try and prevent the passing of this 
legislation through the senate is needed now. 


The EPBC Act (1999) was designed to legislate the 
conservation of key environmental features, including 
threatened species or habitats. All proposals that 
impacted on ‘Matters of National Environmental 
Significance’ were subject to a permit system that 
mandated avoidance, minimisation or offsetting of any 
adverse impacts. This is additional to any state-level 
permits and conditions. We see this process as an 
important check on the powers of states that have vested 
interests in benefiting financially from most development 
proposals. Locally, the EPBC Act provisions apply to any 
developments impacting upon the Ramsar sites or other 
protected habitats. It also applies to threatened species 
such as the Striped Legless Lizard, Clover Glycine and 
shorebirds, including Latham’s Snipe. 


Under the EPBC Act, habitat clearing has continued at an 
alarming rate, natural biodiversity levels have continued 
to drop and the threatened species list has grown (Ward 
2019). The EPBC Act has not fulfilled its purpose. In 
2019, Professor Graeme Samuel was appointed to 
conduct a review of the Act. Refer to 
https://epbcactreview.environment.gov.au/ . After calling 
for public submissions, Samuel began his review and in 
June 2020 he released an interim report detailing his 
initial findings. In his initial statements he notes: My 
interim view is that the EPBC Act does not position the 
Commonwealth to protect the environment and Australia’s 
iconic places in the national interest. The operation of the 
Act is dated and inefficient, and it is not fit to manage 
current or future environmental challenges, particularly in 
light of climate change (Interim Report of the Independent 
Review of the Environment Protection and Biodiversity 
Conservation Act 1999 (EPBC Act). 


Samuel goes on to flag potential key reform directions 
that may come in his final report that is due in October. 


Barry Lingham & Guy Dutson 


They include: 

Adoption of laws to enforce a set of new National 
Environmental Standards (ENS) as a foundation to the 
EPBC process. 

Devolution of assessment and approval processes to the 
states, using the National Environmental Standards to 
ensure that environmental outcomes in the national 
interest are achieved. 


National Environmental Standards (NES) are to be the 
basis for future environmental protection. Unfortunately, 
the government has already introduced legislation 
designed to devolve the decision-making processes to the 
states, before any legislation to enact the fundamental 
NES legislation. The GFNC Conservation Subcommittee 
has made submissions opposing any changes prior to the 
instigation of the ENS. The devolution legislation has 
passed the Lower House and is due to be considered by 
the Senate in early October. A few cross-bench senators 
hold the balance of power and they seem willing to 
oppose this premature legislation. 


We strongly encourage GFNC members to make 
individual submissions to convince the Senate that the 
current proposed legislation is flawed. For more detailed 
analysis, we encourage members to visit the Places You 
Love (PYL) website.The PYL alliance has over 60 
respected affiliate member groups. If appropriate, GF NC 
members may wish to individually join many of these 
organisations. 


References: 

Interim Report of the Independent Review of the 
Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation Act 
1999 (EPBC Act) 


https://epbcactreview.environment.gov.au/resources/ 
interim-report 

Places You Love http://www.placesyoulove.org/ 

The independent review of the Environment Protection 
and Biodiversity Conservation Act 1999 
https://epbcactreview.environment.gov.au/ 

Ward M., et al. (2019) ‘Lots of loss with little scrutiny: The 
attrition of habitat critical for threatened species in 
Australia’, Conservation Science and Practice, vol. 1, 

no. 1. 


https://doi.org/10.1111/csp2.117 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 
deductible. 
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Australian Natural History Medallion 2020 is awarded to Craig Morley 


ongratulations to Craig Morley upon being awarded 
the Australian Natural History Medallion 2020 for his 
contribution to Ornithology, Conservation and Education. 


Craig has demonstrated a strong commitment to 
ornithology, conservation and the education of others for 
more than 40 years. His highly developed knowledge of 
the birds of the Geelong region and beyond has been 
refined by decades of experience in the field, study and 
interaction with the ornithological community. 


Since 2005, Craig has promoted awareness of the 
recovery effort for the critically endangered Orange- 
bellied Parrot, organising, leading and participating in 
three surveys each year in his role as Bellarine Peninsula 
Orange-bellied Parrot Regional Group Coordinator. He 
has also assisted in organising and participating in 
programs such as the biannual wader counts on the 
Bellarine Peninsula and regular surveys of Swift Parrots, 
Bitterns, Latham’s Snipe and Hooded Plovers. 


As a prolific contributor to the Australian Bird Atlas and 
more recently to eBird Australia, his personal 
observations have allowed the study of movements, 
population changes and the emergence of new bird 
species at particular localities. Craig has inspired many 
others to add their observations to various surveys or bird 
databases so that records are available to all. 


The Geelong Bird Report (GBR) evolved from an annual 
record of interesting observations into a more substantial 
publication by 2008. Craig took on the role of editor in 
2009 and greatly expanded the amount of information in 
each annual edition until 2012. Under Craig’s editorship, 
the format of the GBR for the years 2013—2016 was 
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changed to include a series of maps to show seasonal 
movements. Detailed comments on each species were 
included. The resulting publication was made available as 
a searchable PDF document and as a book. It has 
received acclaim from ornithologists across Australia and 
has been distributed freely via a PDF internet copy. 


Craig has contributed his expert knowledge to many 
conservation programs and issues including the 
campaign to preserve the former Moolap Salt fields. His 
extensive knowledge of birds allowed him to make many 
significant contributions to conservation campaigns. 


Craig has led hundreds of excursions, sharing his 
knowledge and encouraging others to learn more about 
birds, their habitat and interaction with the environment. 
He has also made countless presentations on birds to 
GFNC members and to many other local community 
groups. As a former school teacher, he is particularly 
skilled at teaching and enthusing young people about 
local birds. A Checklist of Geelong Region Birds, that was 
produced by Craig, has assisted people to identify and 
record their own bird observations. 


For many decades, Craig’s work and skill has influenced 
the understanding of birds in the Geelong Region. His 
enthusiasm has inspired others and his knowledge has 
been valuable in formulating conservation strategies. He 
is indeed worthy of the award of the Australian Natural 
History Medallion and he joins many illustrious GFNC 
members who were previous winners of this award, 
including Roy Wheeler (1965); Jack Wheeler (1977); 
Trevor Pescott (1983); Marilyn Hewish (2013); Margaret 
MacDonald (2015). 





Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Wedge-tailed Eagles 


large dark shape launched itself from a massive 

mound of sticks piled in a fork of a three hundred year 
old Yellow Gum, standing isolated in a paddock of short 
grass. The Wedge-tailed Eagle spread his wings and 
soared across the hillside rising above other scattered 
paddock trees. He rose slowly, scanning the ground 
below, seeking a rabbit or a large lizard, a suitable meal 
to carry back to his mate, waiting on their stick nest. 


A flock of cockatoos perched in a tall dead tree was 
alarmed by his shadow. They took flight, screeching 
noisily. He rarely hunted birds in flight, but now he 
dropped towards them, his dark body and upswept wings 
huge as he flew close above the white birds. He stretched 
his feathered legs forwards and down, reached for the 
nearest bird, and grasped it with his strong feet. His 
strength crushed it as his long sharp claws pierced its 
body, killing it almost instantly. White feathers scattered 
as he landed with the cockatoo and took hold of it with 
one foot. After a jump and a few powerful flaps he glided 
back to the nesting tree, where his mate greeted him 
hungrily. 


The female was the larger of the pair. Before she laid two 
eggs a fortnight ago, they regularly flew together in a 
spiral display, higher and higher. Sometimes the male 
would swoop towards her. She would roll in flight, her feet 
reaching up to touch his. They would descend to their 
nesting tree to mate. Often they perched together, 
touching bills or gently preening each other. Now he flew 
alone, sometimes so high that it required an eagle’s keen 
sight to see him from the ground. He would dive at any 
intruding eagle, his way of proclaiming his territory. 


Over the next month, the male continued to deliver food 
as the female incubated the eggs. On his hunting flights, 
he commonly formed part of nature’s clean-up crew, as 
he fed from a road-killed kangaroo or a dead sheep, after 
scaring away the gathered ravens. He would bring a 
rabbit back to his mate, and perch in the tree while she 


Wendy Cook 


ate. From high in this tallest of trees, he had a complete 
view of his surroundings. A gap in the tree’s canopy next 
to the nest allowed space for him to spread his wings for 
an easy take-off. 


The male spent more time hunting, once the eggs 
hatched. Whenever he returned to the nest, the chicks, 
covered in white down, would raise their black beaks, 
impatiently waiting for the female to feed them lumps of 
meat. They had a lot of growing to do. As they became 
larger, the female left them in the nest, so she could 
assist her mate. By twelve weeks old the young birds 
were nearly adult sized and were learning to fly. Most of 
their feathers were dark brown, but their heads and necks 
were reddish-brown, as was a Stripe across their wings. 
As they sat in the top of their tree, looking like huge 
eagles, their yellow feet and a few tufts of white fluff 
showed them to be fledglings. Their parents continued to 
bring food as they gained confidence with their wings. 
Over the next four months, they learnt to hunt. The adults 
passed food to them in mid-air as they gradually became 
more capable. At the end of this training period the 
juvenile birds were ready to live independently. Each 
would fly hundreds of kilometres to find its own territory, 
and eventually a mate. 


The adults could now enjoy a period of freedom from the 
arduous task of raising young. Next time they breed, they 
may add more sticks to the same nest, or return to one 
they have used previously in a different old tree. If you 
see them flying overhead, huge and magnificent, 
remember the helpful role they play, as they feed on 
rabbits and clean up carcasses. Perhaps you may also 
think of Bunjil, the Wedge-tailed Eagle, creator spirit of 
the local Kulin nation of Aboriginal people. 


Previously published in Meredith and District News, April 2019. 


Thanks to Participants 


While the Great Southern BioBlitz is still underway with 


observation submissions and identification phase due to be 
completed by 8 October, GFNC would like to take the 
opportunity to thanks all club members who contributed to the 
event. 

A total of 77 observers and 227 identifiers were involved in the 
Geelong and Surf Coast projects. While the results are not yet 
finalised, and changes may occur over the next few days, for 
now Geelong and the Surf Coast are well place in the rank- 
ings. See leader board: https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/ 
great-southern-bioblitz-umbrella 


Indeed, when using the same boundaries as for the City 
Nature Challenge, our region would be first ranked in 
terms of total observations and species recorded for an 
Australian location. 


With less than ideal weather in the early part of the bioblitz 
that a fantastic result. Well done!! 


Full wrap up of the GSB event and notable observations will 
be in next month’s Geelong Naturalist. 
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Here comes the sun 


John Murray, BirdLife Australia volunteer 


Springtime amplifies the sun 


Footy’s almost over 


Hoodie season has begun 


On a lead please Rover 


he first endangered Hooded Plover nest of the new 

breeding season appeared in August 2020 on the 
Yorke Peninsula, South Australia. There are currently two 
active nests in the Point Lonsdale area. 


Last season our first Hoodie eggs arrived on 12 October 
2019—two eggs in a scrape high up a steep dune near 
the old ship’s boiler, halfway between Point Lonsdale and 
Collendina. Parents were orange tagged PL and 
unbanded partner who have occupied that territory for 
many years. Two days later the eggs were gone— 
predated by a fox. On 4 November the pair tried again, 
incubating two eggs in a beach scrape which was 
swamped a week later by a big swell, washing away the 
eggs. Introduced weeds—Marram Grass and Sea 
Wheat-grass—have adversely altered beach morphology 
and made Hoodie nests more vulnerable to failure. Their 
next attempt was on 8 December, a single egg at the 
base of the dune toe. A week later it was gone. 


20 December 2019 was the hottest December day on 
record—45 degrees. On ‘hoodlum patrol’, | spotted PL 
flying out of a dune as | walked along the beach. Not 
wanting to disturb the bird’s breeding activity on such a 


Tr SE as 7 
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scorcher, | continued on until | arrived at the rusty ship’s 
boiler half buried in the sand, sat down in it and trained 
my binoculars on PL and its partner on the shoreline. 


PL flew back onto a nest on top of the dune toe. It was 
early afternoon, the wind had swung nor’ west AND IT 
WAS HOT. | wondered how the birds would manage the 
eggs and settled in to observe. PL spent nine minutes 
incubating then flew down to the water, wet its chest and 
flew straight back onto the eggs. Four minutes later it flew 
back to the water and its partner flew onto the nest. Four 
minutes later it flew to the water and PL returned with a 
wet chest to cool the eggs. | watched the tag team at work 
for nine shifts. Minutes spent incubating were nine, four, 
four, six, five, eight, five, five, six. The average 
changeover with no bird on the eggs was 90—120 
seconds. 


| walked on—experiencing hyperthermia (novel and a bit 
scary)—and left those committed parents to their heavy 
task. A few cooler days later | had a look at the nest site 
but the eggs had been taken by a predator. The previous 
season this pair successfully fledged two chicks. 





Hooded Plover, banded ‘HE’, Collendina, 29/8/20 


| thought back to a decade earlier when a Hoodie pair 
nested on the upper beach between Point Lonsdale 
SLSC and Fellows Rd. It was peak holiday period but the 
nest was signed, fenced and sometimes monitored by 
volunteers. Another 40 plus degree ‘gun of a sun HOT’ 
day blasted in but | couldn't get to the site till late 
afternoon. When | arrived, there was a large family of 
tourists parked right near the three eggs and people 
lounging all over the birds’ signed breeding zone. | 
remember one of the traumatised, exhausted Hoodies 
standing motionless on one burnt leg, oblivious to my and 
the rest of humanity’s close proximity—totally knackered. 
Two of the three eggs had been hard-boiled in the sand 
but miraculously a single chick did later hatch and went 
on to survive and fledge. You have to respect what gutsy, 
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Photo: Carole Poustie 


admirable parents Hooded Plovers are! Our various local 
pairs will be starting their breeding season soon, 
including PL and unbanded who have already been found 
with a nest. 


Latest news from John: 


29/9/20 PL and their unbanded partner have a nest with 
three eggs, approximately 400 m east of Turtle Rock, 
Point Lonsdale. 


1/10/20 A second nest has been found 600 m east of 
Rhino Rock, Point Lonsdale, with three eggs. The 
parents are another unbanded bird and a bird with a 
metal band. 


Just what | need—another hobby! Part 2 


Native Orchids 


At 21 | started my first job and met a chatty and 
interesting man named Mike Hollister working in the 
same laboratory. Anyone who talked to Mike soon found 
the subject turning to the native orchids he was finding on 
his bush block in the Adelaide Hills. 


He showed me photos. | showed interest. We climbed 
into his car one lunch-time and | saw the orchids for 
myself. They were greenhoods. | was fascinated by their 
structure, so different to what | thought of as ‘normal’ 
flowers. You can imagine this foray, and others following, 
Caused some rumours at work when Michael and | 
disappeared together at lunch-times. Maybe we even 
came back with twigs and leaves in our clothes. 


Soon Michael, his wife Margaret, Dean and | were 
searching the block each weekend. Addiction set in and 
Dean and | started ranging further afield. There are some 
great orchid spots in SA (or there were 50 years ago): the 
Adelaide Hills, Fleurieu Peninsula south of Adelaide, 
Monarto near Murray Bridge, the lower Flinders Ranges 
and the mallee on Yorke Peninsula. We were keen 
travellers, campers and bush-walkers and we looked for 
orchids wherever we went, mainly with long-term friends 
and orchid fanatics Cathy and Max Hawes as 
companions. | remember a camping trip to Alligator 
Gorge in the lower Flinders Ranges. It was in the spring 
after a fire and the Ranger showed us a variety of Leek 
Orchids, including stands of the tall, rose-pink flowered 
Prasophyllum fitzgeraldii. They were utterly gorgeous. 


Dean used to photograph the orchids—slide film in those 
days—and | developed an interest in drawing them with 
coloured pencils. l’d sketch at the site, code the colours, 
and then complete the picture over several hours at 
home. The initial phase involved long periods lying with 
my chin on the ground amid stones, prickles and ants 
(and once a snake—! moved fast). Meanwhile Dean 
would hunt for more flowers. 


Our South Australian orchid adventures were cut short by 
a move to Montreal, Canada, for Dean’s work. We arrived 
in January to deep snow and temperatures of about 
minus 30 degrees C (in the day). It never crossed our 
minds that we might be able to continue our orchid 
hobby. And yet Canada and North America as a whole 
are rich in native orchids and they’re mostly completely 
different to the ones we get. One genus we share is 
Spiranthes. Victoria has one species; Canada has many, 
mainly white or cream. We never saw any that were as 
beautiful as our species, Spiranthes australis, with its 
candy pink colour. 


The problem we found with Canadian orchid hunting was 
that the flowering is squeezed into the three months of 
summer and that Canada is a very rainy and swampy 
country. To draw the orchids, | often had to lie on a slowly 
sinking tarpaulin with an umbrella over my head. | 
remember seeing a group of orchids whizz by ona 
highway bank as we drove past at 80 km/hour; and how 
we turned at the next exit, retraced our route, and 
stopped to investigate. | remember the looks we got from 
the other drivers as they caught sight of me lying on my 
tarpaulin on the bank above the road. | remember seeing 
a Clearing full of yellow slipper orchids as we passed on 
the train to Hudson’s Bay. Did we pull the emergency 
cord? | remember when we first saw an accessible yellow 


Marilyn Hewish 


slipper orchid. We were driving along a highway with 
friends and Dean screeched the car to a halt. He’d seen 
a single orchid about 10 metres off the roadside, again 
while driving at 80 km/hour. Dean and | piled out of the 
car then realised there was a roadside ditch of squelchy, 
black, aromatic mud between us and the orchid. We took 
off our boots and socks, rolled up our trousers and waded 
through. Our friends were aghast. John was a stamp 
collector. | asked him if he’d wade through the ditch for a 
Penny Black. He said, ‘Of course | would’. We drove on 
in a muddy state and washed ourselves off at a tap ina 
supermarket carpark to more perplexed looks from 
passers-by. 


When we returned to Australia we settled in Bacchus 
Marsh. Through a friend we met Mary White of Anglesea, 
the orchid guru and mentor for the region. And then came 
the Ash Wednesday fires in 1983 and in the next few 
years, the best orchid seasons we've ever known. We 
inserted ourselves into two networks of orchid fanatics, 
the Anglesea group and the Belgrave group. Every 
Saturday we'd rise early and drive to one of these places. 
We'd search all day and then spend hours on the phone 
sharing and receiving information. Based on what we 
learnt, we’d plan Sunday’s outing. On one day, we went 
from Bacchus Marsh to Anglesea (for several species) to 
Lake Mountain (for the Veined Sun Orchid Thelymitra 
cyanea) to Bacchus Marsh. We got home at 11 p.m. 
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Thelymitra cyanea, Lake Mountain 


We shared mud maps with other searchers—scraps of 
paper with scribbled directions, not always decipherable. 
No mobile phones, no email, no GPS then. If there was 
something particularly rare in Anglesea, Mary White 
would stand guard and organise a queue of 
photographers. Woe betide anyone who got out of line or 
stood on another orchid while waiting. The Lizard Orchid 
Burnettia cuneata caused a sensation and kept Mary very 
busy. Our daughter Cathy was four at the time. She 
travelled with us without complaint. She knew that when 
Dean was photographing and | was drawing orchids she 
could sit nearby in peace and listen to her favourite Play 
School cassette tapes. At Lake Mountain she sat on an 
emergent grass tussock like a fairy on a mushroom while 
we waded in the bog. 
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Burnettia cuneata, Anglesea 


Further afield in Victoria, our orchid searches took us 
mainly eastwards: Wilsons Promontory, Mallacoota and 
particularly the wonderful country along the Snowy River. 
We camped several times near McKillops Bridge. It took 
two trips but we finally got our timing right to struggle up a 
steep slope to the Yellow Hyacinth-orchids Dipodium 
interaneum and to scramble under teatree thickets for the 
Blue-tongued Greenhoods Pterostylis oreophila with their 
dark blue-green labella. 


Our orchid endeavours decreased in intensity as | took up 
birding in the early 1980s, and after that we lost track of 
the orchid name changes. However we’re still inspired by 
their intricacy, delicacy, infinite variety, ecology and 
pollination systems. Dean still photographs them when 
we find them. It’s a pity that most of our photos of 
hundreds of orchid species are on 35 mm slides. One day 
we may sort some out and have them converted to digital 
format. Lots of other long-term orchid photographers must 
have the same problem. 


Illustrations by Marylin Hewish 





Rob Beardsley wins a Certificate of Commendation, 
2020 Victorian Environment Friends Network (VEFN) 


ongratulations to Rob Beardsley who is a worthy 
winner of a 2020 VEFN Award. 


The VEFN Awards recognise and highlight the dedication 
of volunteers who work in our public land for the long- 
term benefit of the local environment. Rob was 
successful in receiving an award for his contribution to 
GFNC work to control Boneseed (Chrysanthemoides 
monilifera ssp. monilifera) in an extensive area of the You 
Yangs Regional Park. 


In 1988, as a new club member Rob helped out at 
boneseed working days. He later took on the 
coordinator’s role for the Club’s boneseed control 
program which he has effectively coordinated for more 
than 30 years. 


In his role as coordinator Rob has liaised with rangers 
from Parks Victoria; undertaken on-site risk assessments 
and completed OHS paperwork; regularly recruited 
GFNC members and other volunteers to assist in 
bi-annual boneseed removal activities; ensured 
coordination back-up by other Club members as required; 
stored and maintained tools and equipment; supervised 
volunteers on-site; organised for the outcomes from 
boneseed control days to be reported in the Geelong 
Naturalist. Rob has willingly undertaken all these tasks, 
contributing his time, energy and enthusiasm to ensure 
working days were both safe and successful. 


This Award also acknowledges the work of earlier GFNC 
members from the 1960s onwards, especially Trevor 
Pescott and Jack Wheeler, who contributed significantly 
to boneseed control via hand-pulling, mechanical 
slashing and use of herbicides; as well as undertaking 
revegetation and tree planting work. Their initial efforts 
helped to control the spread of this invasive pest. 


The sustained and long-term effort by the club’s volunteer 
teams over many years has resulted in the control of 
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Boneseed across much of the GFNC 16.7 ha site, 
located at the northern end of the East West Walk. The 
program has directly supported the aims of the GFNC to 
preserve and protect native flora and fauna, and to 
promote the conservation of natural resources and the 
protection of endangered species and habitats. It also 
demonstrates the value of community participation in 
on-ground weed control. 
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Parks Victoria and the GFNC Committee thank Rob for 
his sustained contribution to the boneseed control 
program. We are delighted that his achievements, and 
those of the volunteer teams who contributed to working 
days, have been recognised through this award. 


B utterflies go into voluntary lockdown each winter and 
re-emerge in spring. With the warmer weather Yellow 
Admirals and Australian Painted Ladies are turning up all 
around the district. The first Caper Whites have been 
seen, and a male Common Brown. The Varied Blues at 


Anglesea are noteworthy. 


Observers: 


September butterfly report 


Valda Dedman 


Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DE, Deborah Evans; DTy, 
David Tytherleigh; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham 
Possingham; JMo, Jane Morrow; JN, John Newman; JPo, 
Jenny Possingham; HSc, Helen Schofield; LBr, Lance 
Breguet; LCa, Leeanne Carleton; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; 


PWa, Phil Watson; RBn, Rob Bone; RLw, Rod Lowther; 
RU, Rustem Upton; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie 


Caper White 


Cabbage White 


Australian Painted 
Lady 


Yellow Admiral 


11/9/20 


21/9/20 


28/8/20 


29/8/20 
1/9/20 


21/9/20 


6/9/20 


10/9/20 


13/9/20 


13/9/20 


15/9/20 


15/9/20 


16/9/20 


| 19/9/20 


| 20/9/20 
2219/20 
28/8120 
| 28/8/20 


29/8/20 


3/9/20 
3/9/20 


| Queenscliff Golf Course 


(restricted access) 


Duck Island 


Buckley Falls Park 


Deakin University 


| Seaview Park 


Duck Island 


Frank Ellis Reserve 


Barwon Heads 


| Gherang 


Pt Addis 


Anglesea Heath 


Grasstree Park Nature 
Reserve Torquay 


Highton 


North Valley Rd Highton 


Anglesea heath 


Paraparap 


Ironbark Basin 


Pt Wilson 


Bannockburn Bush Reserve 


Harrison’s Track Anglesea 
Fairmont Rd Newtown 


The Basin Drysdale 


2 ‘floating’ about above the CMo 


Shrubby Glasswort 


1 fluttering over Scrubby CMo, RBn 


Glasswort 


3. Two were flitting around one | HSc 


another. Saw the first one on 


Soursob flower 


7 


35 


10 fluttering about over the 
island. At least this many 


1 


At least 13 along eastern end 
of Tanners Rd, bright 
sunshine, over 1—2 km 


8 flying around cliff top 


6. At least 4 along Gum Flats 
Rd, sunny, 2—4 p.m. 


2 flitting about together 


1. First in garden this season 


“4.11.00 am warm day with 


strong northerly breeze. Small 
sized one, basking with wings 
open on Eremophila sp. 


At least 4 along Gum Flats Rd, 
sunny, 2—4 p.m. 


4 
4 


1 
1 on fallen Sugar Gum branch, 
then flew off 


1 in sunshine on bracken 


1 flitting about garden 


1 warming up early in the 
morning on flowering spike of 
a grass-tree (Xanthorrhoea 
australis). Very tatty; older 
specimen. 
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Yellow Admiral cont. 4/9/20 | Verner St East Geelong | 1 fluttering and resting in our 
backyard 
5/9/20 North Valley Rd Highton 1 basking in the sun. First 
seen for the season 


7/9/20 Geelong West 1 among mainly grassland 
wildflowers in home garden 














8/9/20 


9/9/20 


GGt 
Reserve Torquay grasstree spike 
10/9/20 | Grasstree Park Nature 4 feeding on grasstree spikes | GGt 
Reserve Torquay and teatree flowers 
14/9/20 | Bellbrae 1 sunning itself on the side of | AW 
vegie box 








15/9/20 | Grasstree Park Nature 2 GGt 
Reserve Torquay 
19/9/20 | Ocean Grove 1 
20/9/20 | Brisbane Ranges 4. Several seen in area Nth of 
Reids Rd 


21/9/20 | Duck Island 1 fluttering over Shrubby 
Glasswort 


Common Brown 20/9/20 | Wandana Heights 2 individuals in suburban 
streets mid-afternoon in bright 
sun 
Varied Dusky-blue 19/9/20 | Anglesea Heath At least 4 in roadside low JN 
heath 
Common Grass-blue 19/9/20 | Anglesea heath 1 in low Heath, many flowers 





Varied Dusky-blue, Anglesea Heath, 19//9/20 


Photos: John Newman 
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September invertebrates report 


he Great Southern Bioblitz is being held in late 

September, so the report for this month will only 
include observations made up until 23 September. For the 
30-day reporting period, 530 observations were recorded. 
The increase in observation numbers over the past month 
reflects that there are more invertebrate around in the first 
month of spring and that some observers were out and 
about more prior to the bioblitz. 


Butterflies and moths contributed 310 observations. 
Looking at the last 12 months, the 32 GFNC Invertebrate 
project members have submitted almost 2000 butterfly 
and moth observations with 344 species identified. As we 
begin the second year of the iNaturalist project, it is 
becoming increasingly evident how significant our efforts 
have been to better measure the biodiversity of our area. 
The richness of the database can only continue to expand 


Rod Lowther 


and provide insights into the ecology as time goes by. 


Fifty spider observations were recorded with 24 species 
noted by 13 observers in the last month. Oxyopes and 
Opisthoncus species were frequently photographed and 
are common in gardens. The Oxyopes species, also 
known as Lynx Spiders, are noted for spending their time 
hunting pollinators around flowers on small plants; 
concealment and stalking, are its strengths. The 
Opisthoncus are members of the larger group of Jumping 
Spiders (family Salticidae); excellent sight and speed in 
hunting are strengths. As the photos from various 
members below show, prey species are similar. The two 
families of spiders are difficult to identify to genus level as 
various separate species exist within our area. The top 
row of photos highlights Oxyopes species while the lower 
three photos show Opisthoncus species. 





Photo: Bernie Lingham Photo: Bernie Lingham Photo: Graham Possingham 


Below are notable spider observations from September which mark the first recording of the season; 
and where the observation has been identified as ‘Research’ grade at the species level. 


Enamelled Spider 
Plebs bradleyi 


Social Huntsman Spider 
Delena cancerides 


Wolf Spider 
Venatrix speciosa 


Six-marked Jumping Spider 
Ope onus sexmacviatas sexmaculatus 


Woodlouse Spider 
Dysdera crocata 


Highton 





Bannockburn Bush Reserve 
ol | 


Belmont 


BML 


Eastern Bush Orbweaver Ocean Grove 
Plebs eburnus 


LPh 
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Redback Spider 
Latrodectus hasseltii 


White-banded House Jumping Spider 
Hypoblemum griseum 


Balliang 
Sooty Orbweaver Belmont 
Cyclosa fuliginta 


Badge Huntsman Anglesea 
Neosparassus diana 

Victorian Huntsman Highton 
Sopedilia victorialis 

Mountain Huntsman Anglesea 
lsopeda montana 


In last month’s report, | made comment about looking out 
for some particular species in September. The first 
mentioned was the Yellow-shouldered Stout Hover Fly: 
Simosyrphus grandicornis. | did not see it this month, but 
| did find out that | had seen this hover fly three years ago 
when I reviewed some of my earlier observations in 
iNaturalist. At the time, it was identified to family taxon 
only. | think this indicates that there are more specialist 
people now using iNaturalist and also that club members 
are gaining more expertise in making identifications. The 
database of species photos is rapidly increasing allowing 
better comparisons for identification purposes. 


Identification of invertebrates is not always easy and may 
not happen overnight. This is something that people who 
are used to working on bird or plant identifications may 
need to be mindful of in terms of their expectations. It is 
advisable from time to time go back and review your own 
collection and see if the quality of identification has 
improved. What you now know, helped by additional 
observations in the system, may shed some light on your 
past observations. It may also be worthwhile when 
reviewing your observations, to tag another person to 
assist with identification. 


Another important point around an occasional review of 
observations is that other people may have suggested 
options which conflict with your initial assessment. It is 
recommended that you either comment on why you 
believe the initial ID is correct or investigate the 
suggested alternative. You may not be confident to 
support the new ID, but equally you may not feel 
confident to challenge, in which case just withdraw the 
initial identification. If on review, you can understand how 
the revised identification was established, then by all 
means click on the ‘Agree’ button. It aids the identification 
process. If you add an initial suggested identification and 
get it wrong, this can be part of the learning process for 
you, and illustrates the strength of the validation process 
to get an observation to ‘Research’ grade. 


| also made mention last month about when we might see 
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Bronze Hopper Highton GP 
Helpis minitabunda 





our first dragonflies and damselflies and pondered on 
what species it might be. It did not take long for those 
questions to be answered. On 2 September, | observed a 
few Wandering Ringtails at Jerringot and a week later at 
a pond within the Dog Rocks Reserve at Batesford, more 
Wandering Ringtails and a single Aurora Bluetail. On that 
same day, Geoff Gates took a fantastic photo of a Tau 
Emerald; being the first Dragonfly of the season (see 
front cover photo). John Newman noted the damselfly 
Blue Ringtail a day later. 


On 9 September, | saw a dragonfly in a grassy vacant 
block while walking back from the supermarket. | returned 
an hour later with my camera to search for the creature to 
take a photo. Success achieved; it was a Wandering 
Percher. There appears to have been an eruption of this 
dragonfly species as it was seen widely across the region 
and in considerable numbers. Within the GFNC 
Invertebrates Project, 23 observations were made noting 
five species in September. In October, we can expect to 
find Australian Emperor, Common Bluetail, Slender 
Ringtail and the Common Flatwing to add to our lists. 


In the GFNC Invertebrates Collection, 252 dragonfly and 
damselfly records with 21 species in total, have been 
recorded. Let us hope that in the coming summer period 
we are able to add to the list. A search of the iNaturalist 
database suggests there are six additional species not 
yet seen by club members. These are Conehead Darner, 
Swamp Bluet, Bronze Needle, Eastern Swamp Emerald, 
Forest Darner and the Southern Tigertail. These are 
creatures of the temperate forest area and have 
previously been seen in creeks and ponds within the 
Otways. 


So, there is always a challenge to be had when exploring 
for invertebrates! 


Opposite are images of all 21 species of the dragonflies 
and damselflies seen in the Geelong Bioblitz region. They 
are ordered by number of observations, which gives a 
rough sense of relative abundance of each species. 










Blue Ringtail Red and Blue Damsel 





Wandering Ringtail 


Australian Emperor Common Flatwing Australian Emerald Dr... Eastern Billabongfly Black-faced Percher 


Thanks to this month’s observers for their contributions to  JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN; John Newman; JPo, Jenny 


the GFNC Invertebrate Collection: AW, Alison Watson; Possingham; JTA, Joy Thorup Anderson; LFo, Lachie 
ABo, Alex Broome; BML, Bernie Lingham; CPo, Cathy Forbes; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
Powers; CWh, Chris White; CJk, Christine Jackson; DE, NW, Naomi Wells; PCr, Peter Crowcroft; RLw, Rod 
Deborah Evans; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham Lowther; SKr, Susan Kruss; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Possingham; HSc, Helen Schofield; JMo, Jane Morrow; 
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Short-beaked Echidna, Yaughter, 18/9/20 Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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September fauna report 


WW ith the gradual easing of the COVID-19 restrictions, 
and warmer weather as spring arrives, there has 
been a vast increase in sightings, particularly in the case 
of reptiles. 


Platypus: on 28 August near Fyansford at 2.30 p.m., 
about 1.5 m from my kayak; it approached then dived 
quickly so | observed only its broad back (BSm). 


Short-beaked Echidna: one noted on 29 August walking 
along Harrison Track North (JN); at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, one was seen at midday on 13 
September—it looked as though it was trying to get 
through the southern fence (JMo). On 16 September one 
was noted crossing the road in Bellbrae (AW), and on 22 
September one was seen beside the Hamilton Highway 
near Native Hut Creek (LPh). One was noted foraging 
beside the pine plantation at Yaugher on 18 September 
(TP). Perhaps the milder spring weather has got them 
active after winter. 


Koala: around midnight on 13 August one was heard 
grunting at Whinray Road, Meredith (WCo); one observed 
in a Southern Blue Gum beside the Erskine River in Lorne 
on 1 September (PHm). 


Sugar Glider: the alarm call of one was heard coming 
from mature eucalypts beside Whinray Road, Meredith, at 
night on 5 July (WCo). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: two were seen basking in 
sunshine at Hammond Road camping ground (closed due 
to COVID-19 restrictions) near Peters Hill, Bambra, on 10 
September (TP). On 21 September one was seen hopping 
down the main road in Ceres, near Cochranes Road at 
2.00 p.m. (LPh). Four large individuals were seen at the 
Inverleigh NCR on 24 September (SkKr). 


Swamp Wallaby: one disturbed from dense heathy 
woodland at Gum Flat on 29 August (JN), and on 1 
September one was seen sunning itself on a steep bank 
in the dry part of Waurn Ponds Creek (CFr). One was 
seen hopping across Stan Lewis Walk and up the slope 
towards North Valley Road on 16 September (CFr), and 
on 18 September two were seen together on the 
south-east bank of Waurn Ponds Creek near the Princes 
Freeway (CFr). In the Brisbane Ranges two were seen in 
the north-east corner off Reids Road on 20 September 
(GP), and on the following day one was noted off Butchers 
Track (SKr). 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: on 24 August five were seen or 
heard mostly in exotic gums and also in Yellow Gums at 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve in an hour of nocturnal 
spotlighting—more than is usually seen (GD). 


Rakali (Water Rat): on 1 September one was seen 
swimming in the Erskine River in Lorne between 9.45 a.m. 
and 10.00 a.m. ‘It put on a real show, sitting up on logs, 
cleaning itself. It was the best sighting of this species for 
years!’ (PHm). 


House Mouse: a check of a tile grid at Corio Grasslands 
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Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


on 25 September revealed many nests made by House 
Mice, and a close check on several revealed families of 
young, eyes still closed (TP). 


Red Fox: on 7 September one was disturbed in bush near 
the corner of Camp Track and Old Teesdale Track—it 
hung around for a minute before leaving (HSc). On 15 
September one was seen running across the Midland 
Highway at Batesford (HSc). 


Fallow Deer: nine were seen on 27 August, first a group 
of seven then a tan coloured individual and another with 
small antlers. They were over the last swamp flat to the 
east of Hospital Swamp Road at Connewarre. Two days 
later 22 were seen in the Baenches Lane area of Hospital 
Swamp; there were seven along the walking track heading 
north—they were later seen in a paddock to the west 
where they were joined by four more. Eight were seen at 
the end of the track to the east, disappearing over water 
and a slight land rise; there were also three to the north. 
All were seen within five minutes with no double sightings 
(KBr, TZa). 


For the herpetofauna, this last month has been a complex 
one. While the heavy rain we experienced created a surge 
in activity among the various frog species, the warmer 
weather has brought diurnal reptiles out from hibernation 
with a number of snake and lizard sightings on the Club 
database increasing rapidly. 


Eastern Banjo Frog: one was heard calling from a farm 
dam north-east of the Brisbane Ranges on 28 August 
(GD); two were heard calling from a drain beside the Lara 
RSL Hall on 19 September (JPo,GP) and at least eight 
were very vocal from a flooded area in the Point Richards 
Reserve on 20 September (TP). At Anglesea at least 20 
were vocal in the ephemeral flood area beside the 
Anglesea River in the Coogoorah Reserve just after dark 
on 20 September. Several were noted in amplexus and 
there was a lot of spawn attached to the inundated 
vegetation (GGt). By contrast, a check on tiles at 
Bannockburn Bush on 28 September revealed two 
already moving into aestivation by working themselves 
into the damp soil under the tiles (TP). 





\@ Alsen 






es E | esr md, 
Eastern Banjo Frog, 
Bannockburn, 27/9/20 





ihe Photo: Trevor Pescott 
Striped Marsh Frog: one was heard calling from the pond 
in the Geelong Botanic Gardens Twenty First Century 
Garden on 6 September (GP,JPo). In the various ponds 


and creeks around Steiglitz on 10 September at least 10 
were heard making their distinctive ‘tock’ call (GD). 


Spotted Grass Frog: four were found under tiles at Little 
River Ripley Reserve on 8 September (RL, TP) and many 
calling from a flooded area at Point Richards on 20 
September (TP). 


Eastern Common Froglet: several calling from the 
stormwater harvesting dam in Eastern Park on 6 
September (JPo,GP); many calling from a flooded area at 
Point Richards on 20 September (TP), and at Coogoorah 
Park, Anglesea also on 20 September (GGt). 


Eastern Smooth Frog: one heard calling at Yaugher on 
14 September and on occasions subsequently (TP). 


Brown Tree Frog: one heard calling on a rainy morning 
at Deal Avenue, Jan Juc on 12 September (GGt) and one 
was Calling at Yaugher on 14 September (TP). 


Verreaux’s Tree Frog: one found under a tile at Little 
River Ripley Reserve on 8 September (RLw,TP). 


And a final word about frogs from Wendy Cook at Eclipse 
Creek, Meredith—on 11 September many were heard 
calling from two dams near the house, both with 
indigenous plantings, and in the adjacent paddocks. 
Species identified were Spotted Grass Frog and 
Verreaux’s Tree Frog from both dams, Brown Tree Frogs 
from the larger dam which is further up the hill from the 
smaller dam, and Eastern Pobblebonks only in the 
smaller dam. 


Eastern Three-lined Skink: one found on the edge of the 
wetland north of Buckley Park Foreshore Reserve, 
Collendina on 5 September (GD). Five were found under 
the tiles at Little River Ripley Reserve on 8 September 
(RLw,TP). 


Metallic Skink: one basking on the wooden step at our 
back door in Belmont on 29 August (TP); one on the edge 
of Yellow Gums Estate, Ocean Grove on 26 September 
(GD). 


Southern Water Skink: on 1 September, two were seen 
basking on logs beside the Erskine River, Lorne, about 
one km upstream from the Great Ocean Road (PHm). 


Garden Skink: one ran across a short open space 
between two patches of leaf litter in Newtown on 1 
September (CMo). 


Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard: on 16 September one 
was noted drinking from a ground level water container at 
Bellbrae (AW, PWa). One was found in the Mt Brandon 
grasslands at Buckley Falls Park on 28 September (LBr). 


Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard: noted on 1 September in 
Highton (JPo). 


Lowlands Copperhead: on 28 August one was reported 
basking on the creek bank near the boardwalk across 
Spring Creek, Torquay (per GGt); a tiny individual was 
found at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve under a tile on 
3 September (GD). A ‘very squashed’ individual noted on 
Ocean Throughway near 8W stairs in Ocean Grove on 3 
September (RU) and on the same day one was noted in 
Jan Juc (GD). A medium sized individual was observed 


just south of the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 3 
September (BL,GD). At Grasstree Reserve Torquay on 9 
September a good-sized individual about one metre long 
was seen basking at the base of a grasstree—it moved 
under foliage before a photograph could be obtained 
(GGt). One was observed at Breamlea on 13 September 
(GD) and on 22 September one was found sun basking in 
dense grassland behind the beach and reef at Blue 
Rocks, well sheltered from the strong west wind (GA). 


Tiger Snake: one, about 75cm long, was seen at the 
lronbark Basin on 10 September—it was watched for an 
hour actively investigating a small area, continually 
covering the same ground (GGt). On 20 September one 
was seen just off Loop Track in the Brisbane Ranges 
(JPo,GP) and on the same day a small, active individual 
was seen crossing Thielemanns Road, Gherang (AW, 
PWa). 


Little Whip Snake: one was found under a tile at Corio 
Grasslands on 25 September (TP). A check on the tile 
grid at the Bannockburn Bush on 27 September revealed 
four, one of which was lying in shallow water— ‘I 
presumed it had drowned however it proved to be alive 
although rather inactive!’ (TP). 









Little Whip Snake, Bannockburn. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
27/9/20 


Eastern Brown Snake: a check on the tile grid at the 
Little River Ripley Reserve on 28 September revealed 
three juveniles, each measuring between 43 and 44 cm in 
length. Later the same day, two very large individuals 
were seen sun basking together in long grass (TP). 


Eastern Brown Snake, Little River Ripley 
Reserve, 28/9/20 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BSm, 
Brett Smith; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig Morley; 
GA, George Appleby; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt, Geoff Gates; 
GP, Graham Possingham; HSc, Helen Schofield; JMo, 
Jane Morrow; JPo, Jenny Possingham; JN, John 
Newman; KBr, Karyn Brown; LBr, Lance Breguet; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan, PHm, Peter Homan; PWa, Phil Watson; 
RLw, Rod Lowther; RU, Rustem Upton; SKr, Susan 
Kruss; TP, Trevor Pescott; TZa, Troy Zanker; WCo, 
Wendy Cook. 
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September bird observations—some highlights 


here is some spring excitement in the air as days 

become noticeably longer and a little warmth is 
appearing. Birdlife seems to be exploding on the 
Bellarine Peninsula inextricably linked to the increasing 
numbers of flowers blooming and in turn insect numbers. 
It is a great time to be birding around Geelong. 


Looking through the September bird records submitted 
over late August and September, it is interesting to note 
that while we are receiving good numbers of records of 
Australian Magpies breeding, there are records of flocks 
of at least 30, presumably non-breeding, birds. These 
are important records to continue submitting, easily 
overlooked as ‘just magpies’. It has been a little easier to 
get into the forest at night in recent weeks with more 
moderate temperatures but with darkness falling at a 
reasonably early hour. Observers were repaid for their 
efforts with calling Australian Owlet-nightjars at 
lronbark Basin and a Powerful Owl at Gum Flat. 


There have been numerous records submitted again this 
month of Black-shouldered Kites, many juvenile birds, 
showing that when conditions are good they will breed 
over autumn and winter and utilise many locations. As 
with flocking Australian Magpies, it is always very 
interesting to note when Black-shouldered Kites are not 
present in our region, as happens periodically, so please 
keep the records coming in whenever you come across 
these wonderful birds of prey. 


Cape Barren Geese south of Serendip Sanctuary, at 
Lara, are always of interest and watching and recording 
the range of these local birds over time is worthy of 
observer effort. Cattle Egrets in breeding plumage in 
Corio were a treat and several other small local flocks 
during September similarly satisfying. There appear to 
have been significantly smaller flocks this year compared 
to high numbers heading up towards 100 birds in recent 
years. So please keep your eyes out and submit those 
records. 


Anglesea Heath is one of the true ecological gems of 
Victoria and spring here is a treasure trove of flora and 
flora with hard to find bird species being more vocal and 
often singing from exposed perches. Chestnut-rumped 
Heath-wrens and Olive Whistlers are several of these 
species seen here during September as well as many 
cuckoos and Olive-backed Oriole. The September bird 
records highlight the return of expected spring migrants 
—Fairy Martins, Dusky Woodswallows and a trickle of 
White-naped Honeyeaters and Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters back to the wetter foothills and taller 
forests after a winter somewhere to our north. 


Migratory shorebirds are being seen again—Latham’s 
Snipe at a few locations, with a significant number of 49 
at Lake Ayrey, a Sanderling at Blue Rocks and a Great 
Knot at Lorne are the highlights amongst the 
international visitors. Significantly, the Great Knot was 
sharing the rock platform, at Lorne, with a regionally 
important group of 11 Sooty Oystercatchers. 

Also, we must mention a flock of 40 000 Banded Stilts 
which greeted two keen and delighted observers who 
were at Lake Murdeduke to test water quality. It is 
certainly agreeable to these magnificent endemic 
Australian shorebirds! 
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John Newman & Craig Morley 


Spring is a story of breeding for many species and 
September records around Geelong have many 
wonderful observations of this. Little Wattlebirds with 
fledglings at Ocean Grove is about as far to the east as 
our breeding records go and a Grey Fantail building its 
exquisite wine-glass nest, near Point Lonsdale, 
captivated the observer. Some members of this species 
still appears to be moving about after a winter where at 
least some of the population have moved to different 
locations and some Tasmania bird of the albiscapa 
subspecies have crossed Bass Strait to winter here. 


It is with great excitement that two members of a locally 
rare species, the Square-tailed Kite, have been sighted 
at Bannockburn and Ocean Grove during September. 
Photos of the birds and sightings on the same day clearly 
indicate there are at least two of these evocative birds of 
prey currently in our region. They can range over a wide 
area as they search the treetops for unsuspecting 
nestlings to take. Ravens, Currawongs, Magpies and 
larger honeyeaters give the kite no rest so tune in to 
cacophony of these species and you might find ‘your 
own’ Square-tailed Kite in another part of our region! 





Square-tailed Kite (Adult), 30/9/20 


Photo: Craig Morley 


Also at Ocean Grove, critically endangered Swift Parrots 
continue to be seen, in low numbers, prior to their return 
to Tasmania to look for suitable forest in which to breed. 


Good detective work at Bannockburn allowed observers 
to notice two birds making the tell-tale platelets, small 
circular areas of cleared ground indicative of Painted 
Buttonquail foraging where they rotate on the spot 
clearing away leaf litter to expose food. Also out in the 
drier plains a huge flock of 250 Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoos was most noteworthy in the Cargerie district. 


We have recently re-jigged the Bird News section of our 
GFNC web-site and intend to post these monthly bird 
notes from December 2017 onwards at https:// 


www.gfnc.org.au/news/bird-news 


An Orange-bellied Parrot for 2020 


Craig Morley 


Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Regional Group Co-ordinator 


wo adult male Orange-bellied Parrots (OBPs) were 
seen recently in the Swan Bay area. 


The first was briefly observed on 10 September perched 
on a dead twig at the top of a Shrubby Glasswort, for 
barely a minute, before it dropped and flew a short 
distance and was lost from sight in the impenetrable and 
inaccessible habitat! The bird could not be relocated 
despite repeated searching over many hours in the area. 
Leg bands were not visible, in the brief time it was in 
view, but the distinctive feathering on the head of the bird 
was noted. 





These sightings go with the OBP seen feeding on Austral 
Seablite, in saltmarsh, at Point Richards in April. This was 


| returned several days later and found another adult 
male OBP feeding voraciously on Shrubby Glasswort. It 
afforded very good views for several minutes and the 
band details were read. It was banded as an adult in the 
2010/11 breeding season at Melaleuca, so is at least 11 
years of age. He was last observed in 2020 at Melaleuca 
on 25 February and was last seen at Swan Bay in August 
2016. 


The plumage of each of the birds, seen five days apart, 
was sufficiently different to be confident there were two 
different adult OBPs sighted at the location. 





T 


Photo: Craig Morley 


surveys at several key sites. Let’s hope the volunteers will 
be able to get out and about, to assist, next year. 


a juvenile bred in captivity released at Melaleuca in 

February 2020. 
Here are the 2021 Orange-bellied Parrot survey dates 
agreed on by Regional Group Organisers 

My sincere thanks go to everyone for your help and 


encouragement during this very different year. Its always ©° 15-16 May 
nice to receive your emails, text messages and phone 
calls of encouragement. Thank you! Though volunteers e 24-25 July 


have provided limited assistance in 2020 I wish to 
sincerely thank several Corangamite Catchment 
Management Authority officers who have assisted with 


e 11—12 September 





eBird Global BIG day 


Saturday 17 October 
Craig Morley on behalf of the GFNC Bird Group 


Set aside this date to get out and about when the aim, worldwide, is to record as many of the world’s avian species as 
possible and have fun and learn more about our birds. 

Keep an eye on the eBird Australia website https://ebird.org/australia/news or the eBird website https://ebird.org/news/ 
october-big-day-2020-bigger-than-ever for more links and stories leading up to this big day of birding. And start 
planning your day so you can cover some of those local delights such as Chestnut-rumped Heathwren and Southern 
Emuwren. 

To assist people in preparation for this day and just simply to get more used to using eBird, we will be running an 
extra GFNC webinar at 7:30pm on Thursday 8 October 
Using eBird, the app and the website, to record your bird observations 
This will cover the whole process of entering your records and ‘making you observations count’. 

You're certain to learn something helpful so please join in. An extra link will be sent out—you may in fact already have 
it by the time you read this. 
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Filling in the gaps—birding geographically! 


| n the Geelong Bird Report 2013—2016 (page 5), maps 
of seasonal survey coverage were published. Those 
maps for October to January are reproduced here so that, 
as we find more options for getting out and about to enjoy 
some fresh air and the natural environment, an observer 
might ‘go birding’ to ffill in the gaps’ in areas on the map 
where bird observations were not made in 2013—2016. 
Observers can submit complete lists directly to eBird or 
highlight records to the GFNC website or to eBird as 





EAE LITT) 
a Cana 


pon Compal 


BASS STRAN 


Craig Morley, Geelong Bird Report Editor 


incidentals or incomplete lists. For more detail of the map 
of the Geelong region refer to Figure 1, page 3, in the 
Report with the grid of latitude and longitude. 

And if you do not have your PDF copy of the Geelong Bird 
Report 2013-2016, please visit our website and download 
it: https://www.gfnc.org.au/about-us/publications 
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LEAF Bird Monitoring project in the Upper Barwon 
Andrea Montgomery, Upper Barwon Landcare Network 


An opportunity to help with bird surveys 


he Upper Barwon Landcare Network, in partnership 

with the Otway Agroforestry Network, is planning to 
re-start the bird surveying project which took place in the 
Upper Barwon from 2015-2017. 


Surveys (2 ha, 20 minutes) are due to start in mid 
October and will be ongoing four times a year (one each 
season) as part of the Otway LEAF (Linking Environment 
and Farms) project and many of the original sites will 
continue. New Upper Barwon Landcare participants will 
be given extra assistance to get started with surveys and 
also, where necessary, establishing new survey sites. For 
clarification the area covered by our Network is shown 
here: https://www.landcarevic.org.au/groups/corangamite/ 
upper-barwon/ 


Data will be entered into eBird Australia. 


The Otway LEAF is a landscape scale project designed to 
create a matrix of connectivity across the landscape with 
connections, ultimately, from the Otway Ranges to the 
Brisbane Ranges and beyond. The project incorporates 


not just the environmental benefits of connected 
vegetation (habitat, soil health, water quality, biodiversity) 
but the agricultural benefits of multipurpose shelterbelts 
(shade and shelter for stock, alternative products such as 
timber, honey, seeds) and the social benefits of all 
working together. 


The Bird Monitoring Project taps into the natural love for 
birds that most farmers have and is designed to show the 
benefits to birdlife of revegetation and protection of 
remnant bush on private land. 


If you would like to be a mentor and/or assist with 
regular surveys of some of the sites please contact 
me, as soon as possible, and we can sort where and 
how you can help. 


Andrea Montgomery 

Upper Barwon Landcare Network 

0407 552 663 
andrea.upperbarwonlandcare@gmail.com 





Vale Trevor Bruhn 


The club was saddened to hear of the passing of one of our longstanding members Trevor Bruhn in September. Trevor 
and Pearl joined the GFNC in 1968 and actively attended club meetings, excursions and alpine campouts when 
younger. An Ocean Grove resident, Trevor was involved with the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve in the early days with 
Jack Wheeler. We extend our sympathies to Pearl, their children Owen and Elizabeth and the grandchildren. 
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Coming events 





Webinars and activities replacing the normal schedule due to the current COVID-19 situation 


October 2020 


6 7.30 p.m. General Webinar Meeting: Andy Taylor—Management Practices for Threatened Herpetofauna in 


Victoria. 


8 7.30 p.m. Extra Bird Group Webinar Meeting: Craig Morley—Using eBird, the app and the website, to record 
your bird observations. You’re sure to learn something new or simply gain confidence with using eBird. 
13 7.15 p.m. Plant Group Webinar Meeting: 7.15 p.m. for informal chat. Meeting starts at 7.30 p.m. 
This meeting will help us to identify some of the trickier flower species. Several members of the Plant 
Group have volunteered to share their knowledge of some orchid species and other local flowers. 
15 7.30 p.m. Bird Group Webinar Meeting: The Obscure Birds—Powerful Owls in the Brisbane Ranges. 
This is certain to be a fascinating evening as GF NC member Ross Auchettl recounts his exploits in 
search of these captivating and enigmatic birds in an area that is a favourite destination for many 
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